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Behind the 1955 Japanese Elections 


BY DOUGLAS H. MENDEL, JR. 


: RESULTS of the February 1955 Diet election and 
the April local government elections in Japan reveal 
several clear features of the 1955 Japanese political 
scene: the rise of the Democratic party under Prime 
Minister Hatoyama to replace the Liberal party as the 
dominant member of the conservative majority ruling 
Japan; the continued advance of the Left Socialists as 
the strongest party of the radical opposition bloc; the 
decline of the political independents; and an upsurge of 
the left-wing bloc which now gained over one-third of 
the seats In the Diet's House of Repre sentatives and 
almost one-quarter of the seats in prefectural assem- 
blies. It is important, however, to look beyond the elec- 
tions themselves in order to assess their impact on the 
Japanese party system, working its way painfully from a 
two-bloc to a two-party system based on voter allegiance 
to party if not principles, and on Japan’s increasingly 
independent domestic and foreign policies 

During the Occupation, from 1945 to 1952, Ameri- 
can reformers inspired or coerced the Japanese govern- 
ment into making far-reaching institutional and political 
changes which provide the constitutional, legal, and 
interest-group framework within which contemporary 
Japanese politics operates. National power was con- 
centrated in a wholly elective Diet to insure legislative 
House of 


given the usual prerogatives over Cabinet and legis- 


supremacy, and the Representatives was 
lation which had escaped its legal grasp before the war 
To keep this legislative machinery responsible the elec- 
torate was broadened by the enfranchisement of women 
and those between the ages of 20 and 25. Moreover, 
the voters were given more control over their officials 
at all levels of government by making members of the 
second house of the Diet and all prefectural governors 
and local mayors subject to direct election. Finally, to 


buttress the postwar system of wide popular control of a 
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Diet-centered government, parties of the left were aided 
greatly, primarily in the “reformist” period 1945-1948, 
by the elimination of repressive legislation and police 
controls against “proletarian parties” and their popular 
bases of support and by such positive steps as the land 
and labor reforms which gave leftist parties more 
leverage through labor unions and organizations of 
ex-tenant farmers 

Many Occupation reformers hoped, through these 
and other far-reaching reforms of the structure and 
interest-group base of Japanese politics, to bring longev- 
ity and vitality to a party system rooted in popular 
support and operating through a powerful Diet. 

The 1955 elections at the national and prefectural 
levels showed the renewed strength of the left-wing 
party bloc as a counterbalance to the conservative bloc 
majority. Fulfilling his promise of an carly election 
made to the Socialists in return for their temporary 
support of his assuming control of the government last 
December, Prime Minister Hatoyama, leader of the 
Democratic party, set February 27 as the date for the 
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sixth postwar election for the House of Representatives 
The December 1954 transfer of 
and dissident Hatoyama 


authority to a coali- 
tion of Shigemitsu Progressives 
Liberals sect the stage for a lively « iampaign character- 
ized by the “Hatoyama boom” and close cooperation in 
parties of the left. The 


campaign strategy among thy 


shift in seats and percent of national vote among the 
parties is seen in the following table 
rABLE I 
SHIFT IN PARTY STRENGTH IN 
LOWER HOUSE ELECTIONS 
OF APRIL 1953 AND FEBRUARY 1955* 
{7 February 1955 

Party Percent of Vote Se Perce ote Seats 
Liberal 19 199 112 
Dernocratic 27 185 
Right Socialist 14 Ft | 67 
Left Socialist 13 ! 15 89 
Labor-Farmer ! 5 x 4 
Communist 2 
Other and 
Independent ' 5 8 
POTAL 100 +6 10 467 

a) Based on figures in the Tokyo Asahi for March 1, 1955 

b) “Democrat for the 53 fig ncludes both the 
old Progressive party and t roup of 35 dissident Hatoyama 
Liberals. The latter group rejoined ti Liberals after the 
1953 election, but bolted again to merge with Progressives in 
late 1954 

The Hatovama-Shigemitsu force bined under 
the Democratic banner, replaced the Liberals as the 
strongest party in the lower house but failed to win an 
absolute majority of seats. The two nservative par- 
ties together lost 2 percent of the popular vote and 13 
seats; the four parties of the left gained 2 percent in 
popular suppor? and 18 seats. This trend to the left 
while small, is seen to be steady and nificant if we 


look further back to the clectior ol jan sary 1949 and 


October 1952. Through the last four elections over the 


eats in the 


while the 


past six years, the combined cor 


lower house have dropped from 335 to 297 


combined left-wing membership has increased from. 95 
to 162. Even though the popular vote has not shifted 
<o markedly. the conservative bloc in the lower house 


dropped below the two-thirds mark in the last election 


Parties of the left, commanding 35 percent of the seats 
can now block any constitutional amendment for re- 
armament or other conservative urposes, although 


overt Communist strength has been insignificant in 
recent elections 

The same creeping trend to the left was repeated in 
the April 24 election for th in Japan’s 46 
as a result 


1951, 


prefectural assemblies. Prior to that election 
of the 


servatives held. 76 percent of the 


66 


last local government elections in con- 


assembly seats com- 


pared with 17 percent for the left and 7 percent for 
all others. Conservative assembly seats were divided as 
38 percent Liberal, 24 percent Democratic, 
and 14 percent coalition conservative. The 17 percent 
for leftist parties was divided 7, 6, and 4 for the Right, 
Left, and coalition Socialists, respectively. The recent 
assembly election showed a shift of 5 percent from the 


follows: 


conservative to the left-wing bloc in terms of prefec- 
tural asseinbly seats, although this still leaves the con- 
More- 
the greatest shift was from Liberal to coalition 
according to the 
25, 1955, the Democratic party 
could not directly replace the Liberals in the prefec- 


servatives with over 7] percent of those seats 
ovel 
since, 


conservative Japanese news- 


paper Asahi of April 


tural races because of their weaker organization in the 
villages, but was forced to sponsor coalition Democratic- 
Liberal candidates. This same practice was followed 
in most governorship contests held oz the same day 


Sixty percent of the 46 governors in Japan today are 


coalition conservatives; only 5 governors are partisan 
Liberals 

he prefectural assembly results also show that 
the Left Socialists and coalition Socialists gained 


than Right 


sembly seats, but every category of the left-wing bloc 


far more Socialists in percentage of as- 
increased its assembly seats. Today, of the 590 left-wing 
prefectural assemblymen, there are 185 Right Socialists 
232 Left Socialists, 157 Socialists, 10 Com- 


munists, and 6 Labor-Farmer members. Six of the seven 


coalition 


governorships held by Socialists were elec ted as coali- 
left-wing candidates, although it is clear that the 


tion 


system used for gubernatorial 


the 


single-miember district 


elections (compared with multi-member district 


system used for Diet and prefectural assembly races 
helps explain why the left-wing parties control only 


23 percent 


percent of the governorships but 35 and 
respectively of lower house and prefectural assembly 


. 


sca 


Che elections revealed some major points of signifi- 
cance for the Japanese party system: (1) the removal 
of Yoshida as leader of the Liberal party and the suc- 
cess of the resultant Hatoyama boom among conserva- 
Diet 
elections, between the two parties of the conservative 
blo« 2 rise of the Left 
position of the principal radical party in Diet and pre- 


tive voters presage closer collaboration, in and 


the steady Socialists to the 
fectural assemblies encourages a similar coalition trend 
the 
decline of the true Independents in national and pre- 


among the warring factions of the left: and (3 


fectural elections, evident as the parties became solidi- 
fied after their early postwar confusion, indicates that 
both voters and politicians find it convenient and de- 
sirable to align themselves with national political or- 


ganizations. 
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On the question of conservative bloc cooperation (if 
not the merger which many party leaders and news- 
papers advocate), the first thing to remember is that 
Liberals and Democrats have closed ranks against 
unified left-wing opposition in and out of the Diet on 
most occasions in the past. On key policy votes in the 
Diet, such as those on gradual rearmament; the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Bil! (1952); the Strike Con- 
trol Bill (1953); the Economic Rationalization, Teach- 
er Control, and Police Centralization measures of 1953 
and 1954; and such foreign policy matters as the Sec- 
urity Treaty with the United States, conservatives have 
been in almost united agreement. And, as was seen in 
the recent prefectural elections, the two parties have 
cooperated in local government clections. The defeat 
of such personal cronies of Yoshida as ex-Foreign Min- 
ister Okazaki in the February election, and the band- 
wagon switch of about 50 Liberal Diet members, who 
had supported Yoshida in 1953, to the Democratic 
fold between last December and the February election 
lent impetus to the merger movement. And, perhaps 
most important of all, the rising strength of the So- 
cialist bloc reduces the tendency for conservatives to 
argue over personality questions. Several Democratic 
party leaders, commenting on the slight Socialist gains 
in the prefectural assembly elections, told an Asahi re- 
porter that only closer unity among conservatives could 
stem the Socialist advance. 

On the Socialist side, there has been similar co- 
operation in Diet voting but this has not been matched 
until recently by the same degree of campaign co- 
operation. As in the case of most left-wing parties, 
doctrinal differences have plagued the Japanese radical 
bloc parties, especially the Right and Left Socialists. 
Recent developments may overcome this difficulty, 
however. Right Socialist leader Asanuma, for example, 
credited left-wing gains in the prefectural assembly 
races to “increased cooperation among progressive bloc 
parties.” The Communist party, pursuing the “united 
front” of 1950-52, withdrew 25 of its Diet candidates 
prior to the February election in districts where left-wing 
chances would be enhanced by such tactics. Since the 
Left Socialists do not bear the “Made in Moscow” 
stigma in Japanese voters’ eyes but do support the same 
policy of freedom from all ties to America and free 
trade and treaties with the Soviet bloc advocated by 
the Japanese Communist party, such opportunistic 
collaboration of the two parties is understandalle. Right 
Socialists, as Asanuma indic: .es, are equally anxious (o 
benefit by electoral successes of their more extreme 
brethren, but for different reasons. Older labor leaders 
than those among the Left Socialists, they find it dif- 
ficult to compete with the Leftists’ more aggressive post- 





1 Asahi April 25, 1955. 
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war unions (symbolized by the Sohyo federation) or 
the effective propaganda appeals of the ccft Socialist 
intellectuals. Just as Clement Attlee has been reluctant 
to forego the support Aneurin Bevan can bring to the 
British Labor party, so the Japanese Right Socialists 
are willing to capitalize on their more fiery left-wing. 
More important, the Left Socialists in Japan have 
demonstrated the vote-catching appeal of their mass 
organizations and slogans to a far greater extent than 
have the Bevanites in Britain. 

Conservative fear of Diet instability under a minority 
Cabinet and left-wing desires to press their recent elec- 
toral advantages may thus accelerate the trend toward 
collaboration or even merger within both party blocs, 
although personality factors on the right and a com- 
bination of personality and policy differences on the 
left should caution us in making any definite predictions. 

The decline of the political independents has been 
evident in elections to the national constituency seats 
of the House of Councillors as well as in lower house 
and prefectural elections. The sheer problem of na- 
tional campaigning meant that the earlier hopes for a 
non-partisan upper house were doomed to disappoint- 
ment. In addition, parties have found it necessary to 
control the House of Councillors because of its legis- 
lative powers of obstruction if not construction, It has 
been more remarkable to note the decline in number 
and strength of minor party and non-party members 
elected to the House of Representatives. In the February 
election, the four major parties clected all but 14 of the 
members and, if we exclude the Communists and Labor- 
Farmers, that number is reduced to 8 of the 467 mem- 
bers. Most significant, however, has been the penetra- 
tion of the national parties into prefectural govern- 
ment. We might expect that assemblies in such urban 
prefectures as Tokyo and Osaka would be divided along 
party lines almost as completely as the Dict itself and, 
indeed, the mayors, governors, municipal and prefec- 
tural assemblymen in those two areas are staunch party 
members with but few exceptions.” 

However, only 6 percent of all prefectural assembly 
seats in the April election were won by completely un- 
affiliated Independents, while almost two-thirds of the 
seats are held by party members. While it remains true 
that partisanship plays a much lesser role in the actions 
of the prefectural assemblies than of the National Diet, 

2 The following lineup of the parties in the Tokyo pre- 
fectural Assembly will serve to illustrate this point: Accord- 
ing to the Asahi of April 25, 1955, Democrats controlled 55 
of the 120 seats; Liberals 17; Right Socialists 13; Left So- 
cialists 19; Communists 2; coalition conservatives 10; coali- 
tion radicals 2; Independents 2. The only great changes in 
party strength from before the election were the fall of the 
Liberals from 28 to 17 and the rise of the Left Socialists from 
6 to 19 seats. 
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and an even smaller role in local assemblies which, out- 
side the larger cities, are more nearly non-partisan, 
this degree of party activity in prefectural elections is 
those who bemoaned the absence of 
Japanese political 


encouraging to 
grass-roots activity among prewar 
parties. The aspects of the local autonomy reforms which 
still remain operative in post-treaty Japan, strengthen- 
ing the role of local government assemblies as well as 
the greater political consciousness and left-wing political 
activity at the local levels, help to explain this trend. 
Even as Japanese governmental practic c reverts to 
centralized control and administration, these partisan 
forces in local government and the mass interests they 
serve will exert a braking effect on the drive toward 
recentralization 

The significance of the recent elections for national 
policy may be summarized as follows 1) the vitality 
of the left-wing, shown by its capture of 35 percent of 
the lower house seats, will probably make it impos- 
sible to revise any part of the 1947 Constitution de- 
fended by the radical bloc parties; (2) the Democratic 
party is likely to continue its nationalistic appeals to 
the public in the hope of stealing more thunder from 
the Socialists’ foreign policy platform; and (3) the con- 
tinued heavy majority held by the conservative parties 
nationally and locally will mitigate against any sharp 
break from the domestic and foreign policies of the 
Yoshida regime 

Since no amendment to the Constitution can be 
voted by the Diet without an absolute two-thirds ma- 
jority, revision for rearmament is now out of the ques- 
tion. True, even before the election, Hatoyarna and 
Shigemitsu had retreated from their earlier advocacy of 
speedy rearmament and carly revision of Article 9, since 
they became convinced that the slow sotto voce method 
of Yoshida was more in line with popular desires. After 
the election, they have no choice but to continue that 
irge speedier 


policy and explain to Americans who 


more legalized rearmament, that the temper of th 


Japanese public and the strength of the radical blo« 
in the Diet make such 


features of the 1947 Constitution, notably the electoral 


) policy impossible. Certain 


review for Supreme Court justices, could be amended 
out of the Constitution with bi-partisan support, but 
they are not important enough to warrant the effort 


During the Diet election campaign, Hatoyama and 


his Forrign Minister, Shigemitsu, advocated more 


} An overwhelming majority of all Japanese politicians and 
voters interviewed in the writer's 1952-53 survey of Japanese 
political behavior advocated the scrapping of the clectoral 
review as unsuitable to Japan. Left Socialist Wada Hiro joined 
his conservative cnemics in calling it “nonsense,” but none 
mentioned it voluntarily as a provision needing immediate 


revision 


trade and diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union 
and Communist China, attacking the previous Yoshida 
regime with having bowed too much to American 
wishes on these matters. The Democratic regime has 
also pushed, successfully, for a reduction in Japan's 
share of the cost of maintaining American bases in 
that country. All three of these planks have been in- 
cluded in platforms of the radical parties, which would 
go even further and more recklessly in the same direc- 
tion. While it is true that the anti-Yoshida conserva- 
tives always had advocated fewer restrictions in trade 
with the Communist bloc than the Yoshida Liberals, 
their differences on such policies should not be exag- 
gerated. The Liberal party manifesto before the Febru- 
ary election, for example, merely reversed the order 
of the Democratic manifesto in calling for more trade 
with “Southeast Asia, China, and Russia.” The present 
Government is willing but cautious, as it has shown in 
its handling of Communist Chinese trade delegations 
recently in Tokyo and in agreeing to London, but not 
Moscow, as the site for the forthcoming treaty ne- 
gotiations with the U.S.S.R. A policy toward the United 
States designed to win votes at home, win trade con- 
cessions in Washington, and possibly secure a few con- 
cessions from the Communist nations while their temper 
is somewhat conciliatory, appears to be the Hatoyama- 
Shigemitsu line. It is a far cry indeed from the dog- 
matic neutralism of most Socialists in Japan which finds 
little real support even among voters who support the 
left-wing parties. 

The greatly weakened Liberal party promised its sup- 
port to the Hatoyama.regime following the February 
election, and their combined strength in the Diet and 
local government assures the two conservative. parties 
of their ability to carry out most of their domestic re- 
visionist legislative prograr: (in the areas of education, 
labor, and administrative reform) which has popular 
approval. Even Socialist leaders admitted in the spring 
of 1953 that a majority of the Japanese favored the 
conservatives’ bill to restrict public utility strikes.* In 
similar cases, as on the question of a gradual build-up 
of the Self-Defense Force, the present regime is not 
likely to go to extremes in action, though it may appeal 
to the public with colorful promises. 

Earlier hypotheses concerning the two-bloc trend in 
Japan, increasing partisanship in elections at all levels, 


4 While there were significant differences between replies 
of conservative and radical voter groups to my question on 
this bill in surveying Osaka and Shimane electorates in 1955, 
conservative sub-groups (by age, education, etc.) showed about 
80 percent in favor, and even about 50 percent among radical 
voter sub-groups. See the writer's article, “Revisionist Opinion 
in Post-treaty Japan,” American Political Science Review, 
September 1954, pp. 766-774. 
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and signs of public allegiance to the party system can 
now be strengthened by the citation of evidence from 
voting behavior surveys conducted by the writer in 
Japan during the first year after the peace treaty.’ Do 
the Japanese voters themselves have an attachment to 
party system? Do they claim to vote by party and, if 
so, do they reveal significantly partisan positions on 
issues that would support such claims? Some evidence 
on these questions will be cited to support the earlier 
hypotheses and also show why the Hatoyama campaign 
strategy is likely to be continued in an attempt to under- 
cut the Left Socialist advance. 


Survey of Japanese Voters 

A random sample of 300 voters in the medium-sized 
city of Okayama in central Japan was asked to agree or 
disagree with the statement: “Political parties achieve 
more good than evil in serving the public interest.” 
Those who agreed with the statement had a 2-1 margin, 
despite the low repute of prewar parties and the post- 
war examples of graft and violence condemned in the 
Japanese press at the time of the survey. Significant 
differences appeared, however, in the intensity of ap- 
proval among various sub-groups: men, young people, 
and Socialist voters voiced greater approval than wo- 
men, older people, Conservative voters, or non-voters. 
A broader psychological question was used in similar 
studies in Osaka and Shimane, namely, the statement: 
“Strong leaders could do this country more good than 
all the laws and talk.” This scale item was included in 
a group of ten items testing optimism in life and poli- 
tics, rather than the dubious characteristic of “au- 
thoritarianism.” Surprisingly, in a nation noted for its 
devotion to leadership personalities, most party and 
demographic sub-groups showed a plurality against 
the statement, with relatively few giving no answer. 
In both urban and rural samples, the replies averaged 
6-4 in opposition to the greater efficacy of leaders over 
“laws and talk,” the higher-educated, younger, and 
better-informed respondents being most vociferous in 
their opposition. Radical bloc voters, regardless of other 
characteristics, were more critical of the statement than 

5 The survey was conducted in urban Osaka, rural Shimane, 
and balanced Okayama, involving personal interviews with 
cligible voters and their local and national political repre- 
sentatives. 1300 voters and 130 leaders were interviewed be- 
tween October 1952 and Augu:: 1953, and the results checked 
against all other sources available. Methods used are ex- 
plained in the article, “Revisionist Opinion in Post-treaty 
Japan,” loc. cit., and the full report can be found in “Political 
Behavior in Post-treaty Japan” (unpublished Ph.D. dis- 
sertation, University of Michigan, 1954). Credit for financial 
support is due the Social Science Research Council and the 
Center for Japanese Studies, University of Michigan. No claim 
of national applicability, however, can be justified scientifically 
for any of these survey results. 
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those who voted according to the conservative bloc. 

This latter question was asked ‘not only to shed light 
on popular confidence in parliamentary procedures, 
but also to check against replies to more direct questions 
on voting decision by candidate or party motivation. 
Several different approaches, direct and indirect, were 
made to this important question so closely related to the 
hypothesis concerning partisanship. First, the 130 elected 
political leaders of the 1,300 voters were asked to 
estimate the relative importance of party, candidate, 
and other factors in the Diet, prefectural, and local 
voting decision of their constituents. Leaders from all 
three areas said that a majority of their constituents, 
especially radical party voters, were motivated by party 
in Diet elections. Osaka leaders were the most emphatic, 
and also were more likely to report party-oriented 
voting in prefectural elections. Such leader estimates 
could be based solely on an analysis of election statistics 
as made in the first part of this article, but a look at 
the voters’ own claims and issue partisanship strengthens 
the argument. 

Voter respondents were first asked a general ques- 
tion on the way they make up their minds in various 
types of election. On this open question, party policy 
was mentioned more often than any other factor, 
especially in Osaka and among the young, better-edu- 
cated, and radical bloc voters of all three communities. 
Then detailed results emerged when the question was 
narrowed to a choice betwen party and candidate in 
national’ and local elections. Osaka conservative voters 
were almost equally divided between party and candi- 
date in Diet elections, but the rural conservatives said 
they were candidate-oriented by a 2-1 margin. Osaka 
radical voters were also more party-oriented than those 
in Shimane, but both groups had a majority claiming 
party motivation. Claims of party-oriented voting cor- 
related positively with youth, male sex, high educa- 
tion, and high information, but negatively with a belief 
in “strong leaders.” Supplementary questions brought 
out that Osaka voters claimed more party orientation 
even in local elections (a majority of Osaka radical 
voters named party in such elections); that claims of 
candidate motivation correlated highly with admission 
of other influences, such as family, friends, and neigh- 
bors; and that both leaders and their constituents 
agreed on the declining importance of local bosses, 
family heads, and other personal influences on voting 
which compete with party allegiance. 

The writer did not rely only on leader estimates or 
voter claims of partisan motivation, but also analyzed 
internal evidence in the complete one-hour interview 
data. It was found, for example, that all the groups 
claiming to be most party-oriented actually held views 
on controversial issues (such as rearmament, Ameri- 
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can bases, and labor legislation 
of their party leaders than did those who admitted 
being more concerned with candidate and personal fac- 
tors of motivation. Thus radical bloc voters, especially 
in Osaka, scored highest on issue partisanship, while 
males, young respondents, and the better-educated far 
surpassed those of opposite characteristics within each 
party bloc. 


much closer to those 


It should be emphasized that voters for different 
parties of the two blocs shared most attitudes opinions 
and behavior patterns with other voters of the same 
bloc. It is for that reason, first insisted upon by the 
leadership sample, that they 
as “bloc voters” without much violence to the facts 
However, the fact that conservative 


could be lumped together 


‘ter sub-groups 


especially women and the poorer-educated, frequently 
American bases 


though stil] 


expressed attitudes on rearmament 
and other issues far from the “party line” 
distinguishably further right than equivalent groups 
among the radical voters) led the writer to suggest 
that Hatoyama was 


ippealing to rrTOUDS by his 


campaign promises. If, as thei nsisted, those 


Japanese who have customarily followed the voting 
advice of their elders and community leaders are 
gradually coming to vote by party vy, it behooves 
the party leaders to app rounds and 
not rely on vote brokers conservatives 
or labor union bosse left-wing 

Thus, Hatoyarna was verv shrew 0 appeal to those 
groups who oppose re 


the Seviet bloc and whe 
propaganda on these issues 


trade with 
to Sox ialist 


Finally, to substantiat ers as well as 


politicians in Japan ar party-onented in 
terms of the two-bloc system, we may cite some data 
on the consistency and demog Japanese voting 
allegiance. Our leadershi; ump! had no difficulty 
demo- 
Liberal 
and Democratic part between supporters of the 
Right and Left Socialis 


ever, that Communist vot 


for example, in saying that th ‘ e few 
} 


graphic differences betwee 1 : the 


note. how- 
tended to be 


ide ologi al 


limited to the small | 
followers, supplemented by sp ips such as 
Koreans and the eta With a fre 
range of characteristic 


both Osaka and Shi: 


farmers, and older people usually supported parties of 


politicians in 


businessmen 


the conservative blo« unger peopl 


and the highly-educated left-wing 


6 Conservative politicians | nth; t hat tl had to 


soft-pedal some of their traditionally 
conservative groups were nerable to left-wing appeals and 


were beginning to suc« 
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parties. These estimates were borne out in the con- 
stituent survey and in al] other Japanese surveys studied 
by the writer.” Such agreement among observers, sup- 
ported by scientific’ studies of the electorate, implies 
that the party bloc preference differs significantly by 
some demographic characteristics. Demographic dif- 
ferences by party vote appear to be far less striking, 
however, than ideological differences revealed in ques- 
tions on issues, participation, and other characteristics. 

More relevant are the data showing that voters for a 
party of the right or left in 1952 tended to report a 
similar vote in the previous Diet election and a similar 
intention in the 1953 election. No matter which ques- 
tion was asked, a majority of the respondents in all 
three survey areas could respond by party name, and 
most of that group gave the same party bloc name 
to all three questions. Moreover, those who were most 
consistent also had the strongest claims of party orien- 
tation and the closest adherence to the party bloc po- 
sition on controversial issues. 

Many perplexing problems arise in the study of 
Japanese electoral behavior. A study only of the recent 
trends in party strength through gross election sta- 
tistics reveals the factual changes and permits specula- 
tion on some of the underlying forces. Perhaps this 
superficial view is the only one we can take with con- 
fidence. But beyond the ballots and the legislative 
seats, or even the strategy of Japanese party leaders 
who understand their business far better than any 
foreign observer, lie the fascinating questions of voter 


psychology. The above-mentioned merely suggest the 


type of further research needed to answer adequately 


these and other broader questions raised by the clec- 
tion statistics. 

The parties of the Japanese right, led by Prime Min- 
ister Hatoyama and Foreign Minister Shigemitsu with 
the tacit approval of Liberal leader Ogata, remain in 
ommand of the national and local governments ol 
Japan. They are being challenged with increasing 
success by the parties of the left, notably the Left 
Socialists, and both blocs appear to be moving toward 
greater consolidation. Data from voter surveys suggest 
that the Japanese public is not disillusioned by postwar 
party politics and is justifying the faith, placed in it 
by Occupation officials for better or worse, that out 
if the hasty American alteration of the prewar political 
system would emerge a strong party system capable of 
obilizing both majorities and minorities in the in- 


terest of efficient but responsible government. 


Sec, in addition to Japanese newspaper and governmental 

ys, the two works by Prof. Royama, Masamichi, Seiz 
ishiki no kaibo (Analysis of political consciousness), Tokyo: 
Asahi, 1949, and Sosenkyo no jittai (Facts on the general 


lection), Tokyo: Iwanami, 1955 
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The Prime Minister's Office and 
Executive Power in Japan 


BY JOHN M. MAKI 


| THE THREE years since the end of the Occupation 
there have been signs that the executive branch of 
the Japanese government has been moving in the di- 
rection of a position of control and domination akin 
to that of the pre-surrender period. This article’ at- 
tempts to evaluate this apparent trend, particularly as it 
has been manifested in a single executive unit of the 
Japanese government, the Prime Minister’s Office. An 
examination of organization, the functions and the 
political influence of this unit sheds light not only on 
the current role of the Japanese executive, but also on 
the general course of democratic government and po- 
litical movements in Japan. 

The problem of executive power in Japan is of 
crucial importance in modern Japanese government 
and politics from 1889 to 1945, in some of the major 
political reforms carried out by the Occupation, and 
in some key elements of Japan's existing system of con- 
stitutional government. The historical development of 
the Japanese political system led to the creation of a 
modern state which was both non-democratic and anti- 
democratic and which developed policies which were 
externally aggressive and internally absolutist. One of 
the characteristics of the pre-1945 system of Japanese 
government was an executive branch, the cabinet, 
which enjoyed not only an excessive concentration of 
authority but was also almost completely free of re- 
strictions on the exercise of power. Consequently, it was 
oniy natural that the Occupation had as one of its 
principal objectives the creation in Japan of a “peace- 
ful and responsible government” conforming “as closely 
as may be to principles of democratic self-govern- 
ment,” a government which would not have the po- 
tentialities for the creation of aggressive and authori- 
tarian policies that its predecessors had revealed. As 
a result, one of the main tasks which the Occupation 
initially carried out was the destruction of direct, cen- 
tral executive control over the police, the educational 
system and local government. Far more important and 
difficult than the destruction of the old system was the 
creation of a new structure of responsible government 
which would keep the power of the executive within 
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reasonable limits. The foundation of the new system 
was, of course, the 1947 Constitution which was based 
on a thoroughly democratic theory and was particular- 
ly concerned with limiting the power of the executive. 

This system has, on the whole, operated successfully 
in spite of the growth, particularly since 1952, of ex- 
ecutive power, especially within the Prime Minister's 
Office (PMO), a special executive organ of the cabinet 
set up under the direct control of the prime minister. 
It is not a ministry, although some of its parts possess ‘ 
the characteristics of ministries. It has a total authorized 
civilian personnel of slightly more than 19,000. In ad- 
dition, it can in certain instances oxercise control over 
a police force of around 120,000 and docs exercise 
control over a defense establishment with uniformed 
personnel totalling about -150,000 and civilian per- 
sonnel of around 12,000. The PMO can also directly 
influence policy and its execution in such areas of 
government as local administration, national economic 
planning and administrative management. Other of its 
advisory and policy functions extend into fields of rela- 
tively minor importance (such as tourist industry and 
juvenile problems), a fact which illustrates the broad 
range of its influence 

The Law for the Establishment of the Prime Min- 
ister’s Office? was passed by the National Diet in 1949 
but has since undergone extensive amendment. The 
PMO is empowered to handle the following national af- 
fairs: pensions, statistics and decorations; the overall co- 
ordination of the policies and business of other admin- 
istrative organs; and the administration of matters that 
may be placed under its jurisdiction by treaty or law. 
The first two categories involve administrative matters 
and fall under the general jurisdiction of the Office 
proper; the third, and most important, category is 
handled by the extra-ministerial bureaus (gaikyoku) of 
the Prime Minister's Office. 

The Office itself consists of the Prime Minister's 


2 For the Japanese text of this law and of the lows ec 
tablishing the Land Coordination Commission, the Iinperial 
Household Agency, the Procurement Agency, the Administra- 
tive Management Agency, the Hokkaido Development Agency 
(in the Hokkaido Development Law), the Economic Counsel 
Board and the Autonomy Agency, see Book I of Section HI 
of Volume I of Genko Nihon Hoki (Complete Collection of 
Laws, Statutes and Ordinances of Japan), compiled by the 
Regulations and Laws Section of the Attorney-General’s Office 
(now the Ministry of Justice), Tokyo 
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Secretariat (of which a major office is the Bureau of 
Decorations), the Pension Bureau and the Bureau of 
Statistics. The Minister's Secretariat, which has the 
overall responsibility for the administration of the PMO, 
had authorized personne! of 371, as of June 29, 1954 
The Persion Bureau and the Bureau of Statistics are 
responsible for pensions and statistics for the entire 
government, the former with a personnel of 222 and 
the latter of 928. Also responsible to the Office are a 
six-man Prisoner Information Bureau, dealing with af- 
fairs relating to Japanese prisoners still under military 
detention; a Statistical Staff 
Southern Regions Liaison Office, 
ters pertaining to those islands lying to the south of 


lraining School: and a 


which handles mat- 


Japan placed under American jurisdiction by the treaty 
of peace. Finally, there is the Science Council of Japan 
with a staff of 66 which is dk 
responsible to the Office 


gnated simply an “organ” 


Of far greater importance than the Office proper 


are the ten extra-ministerial bureaus: the Imperial 
Houschold Agency; the Land Coordination Commission 
the Procurement Agency: the Hokkaido Deve lopment 


Agency; the Fair Trade Commission: the Administra- 
Autonomy Agency; the 
National Public Safety 
Agency. Six of these 
Hokkaido 
Public 


Defense) are headed by ministers of state 


tive Management Agency: the 
Economic Counsel Board: the 
Commission; and the Defense 
Economic Counsel 


(Autonomy, Develop- 


ment, Administrative Management Safety and 

The first four of these agencies are relatively minor 
The constitutional restrictions on the powers and the 
activities of the emperor have necessarily relegated the 
Imperial Household Agency to a position far less im- 
portant than that of the old Imperial Household Min- 
istry. The Land Coordination Commission deals only 
with the specialized problem of the relation of mining 
and quarrying to land utilization and other economic 
activities. This problem although important in itself 
is not a matter of general governmental significance 
The Procurement Agen useful as it may be in han- 
dling procurement for American forces in Japan, deals 
only with special governmental problems growing out 
of the presence on Japanese soil of a considerable Amer- 
establishmen The H *kkaido 


tanding official interest in 


ican military Develop- 
ment Agency refiects a longs 
the area, but deals with matters of rather limited gov- 


ernmental importance 


The next four agencies are more significant because 


of the matters under their jurisdiction, or their relation 
to major Occupation policies, or their involvement in 
general problems of government. The Economic Coun- 
sel Board, charged as it is with basic long-range eco- 
nomic planning, coordination and policy, is obviously 


of major importance. The Administrative Management 
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Agency, responsible for basic planning and coordina- 
tion of operations, personnel authorization and the 
structure of administrative organs, reflects the concern 
of the Occupation with administrative reform, but its 
principal role at present is mainly managerial. The 
Fair Trade Commission’ grew out of the Occupation’s 
attempt to break up the zaibatsu and establish fair 
trade practices. 

The Autonomy Agency is perhaps the most important 
of these four agencies because its basic mission is to 
establish a system of local autonomy which was not 
only a major objective of the Occupation but was also 
hopefully written into the 1947 Constitution as a major 
reform. Yet, ironically, the AA is charged with the one 
responsibility which may contribute most in the long 
run to the defeat of local autonomy in Japan: the 
supervision and, in some instances, the actual direction 
of the financial affairs of organs of local government. 
Safety 


been by 


The last two bureaus, the National Publi 
Commission and the Defense Agency,’ have 
far the most controversial, dealing as they do with 
police power and rearmament. Diet debates and public 
discussions of the legislation establishing these two 
agencies were prolonged and bitter. What many Japan- 
ese feared and disliked most about them was that they 
represented a possible return to the old police and mili- 
tary systems, two of the outstanding symbols of Japan’s 


past authoritarianism 


Control of the Police 


A major element of the Occupation’s program for 


reviving and strengthening democratic tendencies in 


Japan was the abolition of centralized control of the 
police in the old Ministry of Home Affairs. This re- 


form was finally embodied in the Police Law of 1947 
which established a system of local police forces sup- 
plemented by a national force to be stationed in certain 
areas, particularly those which were unable to support 
their own police. This law was extensively amended 
in 1951 and finally replaced by a new law passed after 
considerable debate by the Diet on June 8, 1954. Un- 
der the 1954 law the scattered local forces are clim- 
inated and a greater degree of control over police 
operations is vested in the governments of the major 
cities, Hokkaido and the prefectures. But at the same 
time the central government was given more powers 
On the establishment of the Fair Trade Commission see 
Articles 27 through 76 (in Japanese) in the “Law Pro- 
hibiting Private Monopoly and Guaranteeing Fair Trade” in 
Roppo Zensho (Compendium of the Six Codes), 1953 edition 
4 For the law establishing the Defense Agency see Kampo 
Official Gazette), June 9, 1954, No. 8228 (Law No. 164 of 
1954) and for the establishment of the Nationa! Public Safety 
Commission see Chapter II of the “Police Law,’ Kempo 
Gogai No. 57, June 8, 1954 (Law No. 162 of 1954 
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over the police, particularly in command, supervision 
and financing, such control being in the hands of the 
National Public Safety Commission. This obviously 
tends in the direction of the old system of central ex- 
ecutive control over the police. 

Under the 1954 law, as under the previous law, the 
prime minister still has the power of issuing proclama- 
tions of emergency and of taking over command of the 
police on either a nation-wide or a local basis. As before, 
the prime minister must report such action to the Na- 
tional Diet within twenty days and must suspend the 
proclamation and his control over the police in the 
event that the Diet fails to approve his action. 


Because of the serious abuses that developed under 
the old system, the 1954 law contains some significant 
safeguards. For example, Article 1 provides that “in- 
dividual rights and freedoms will be protected” in the 
organization, management and operation of the police; 
Article 2 that police activities “must not in the slightest 
degree abuse authority by such things as interference 
with the rights and freedoms guaranteed in the Con- 
stitution of Japan”; and Article 3 that the oath of office 
of all police personnel contain statements to the effect 
that “they will protect the Constitution and laws of 
Japan and will carry out their duties with impartiality, 
justice and fairness.” Yet these safeguards cannot hide 
the fact that the National Public Safety Commission 
and, consequently, the prime minister now have con- 
siderably expanded powers of control over the police 
of all Japan. 


The final extra-ministerial bureau is the Defense 
Agency which also came into being on July 1, 1954, 
replacing the old National Safety Agency, which had 
been created in July 1952, a few months after the end 
of the Occupation, to assume the responsibility for 
Japan’s defenses. As in the case of police reorganization, 
the National Diet approved the new Defense Agency 
only after heated debate. 

It is headed by a director-general with the status of a 
minister of state and appointed by the prime minister. 
The director-general is a civilian because of the con- 
stitutional provision that all cabinet ministers must be 
civilians. The responsibilities of the Agency are to de- 
fend the country’s peace and independence and to super- 
vise and manage the simultaneously authorized Ground, 
Maritime and Air Self-defense Forces. For both political 
and constitutional reasons the new forces are not only 
“self-defense forces” in name, but basically defensive 
in mission, organization and strength. The prime min- 
ister is authorized to mobilize these new forces in emer- 
gencies after having received the prior approval of the 
Diet. If circumstances make prior approval impossible, 
the prime minister must request approval at the first 
opportunity. If the Diet fails to approve or when the 
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order demobilization. 

The Prime Minister’s Office thus represents a rather 
impressive concentration of executive power, control 
and influence. Through it the authority of the head 
of the cabinet extends into such important areas of 
governmental activity as police operations, national 
defense, national and regional economic planning, lo- 
cal autonomy, management of governmental operations, 
monopoly control and even certain areas of Japan's 
external affairs. The remaining problem to be con- 
sidered is the relationship between this organization 
as a key part of the Japanese executive and other ele- 
ments of the Japanese political system. 

The establishment of restrictions around the execu- 
tive branch is one of the principal features of Japan's 
constitutional government. It is this which provides 
the basis, first, for understanding the current role of 
the Prime Minister’s Office in the executive, second, 
for evaluating the political relationship between the 
executive and legislative branches of the government 
and, finally, for assessing the position of the executive 
within the broad framework of Japan's democratic 
system. 

Perhaps the keystone of the limitations on the power 
of the executive is the doctrine of legislative supremacy, 
stated as follows in Article 11 of the Constitution: “The 
Diet shall be the highest organ of state power and shall 
be the sole law-making organ of the State.” This doctrine 
is, of course, a logical consequence of one of the theo- 
retical foundations of the Constitution, popular sov- 
ereignty. 

The Constitution in Article 65 states that “executive 
power shall be vested in the Cabinet.” However, this 
provision is immediately modified by paragraph 3 of 
Article 66 which adds that “the Cabinet, in the exer- 
cise of executive power, shall be collectively responsible 
to the Diet.” Thus, the cabinet is not completely in- 
dependent even in the exercise of the power specifically 
granted it by the Constitution. 

These constitutional provisions have had a direct 
bearing on the development of the position and power 
of the Prime Minister’s Office. Though the cabinet 
itself has been responsible for proposing legislation in- 
volving the PMO, nevertheless, neither it nor any of 
its components has come into being without the specific 
legislative action of the National Dict. The laws af- 
fecting the PMO grant it (or the prime minister) 
certain necessary discretionary powers over organiza- 
tional and administrative matters. But any executive 
actions involving the PMO and its powers and func- 
tions that might go beyond this require Diet-approved 
legislation. 

This Diet control over the PMO is, of course, in 
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line with the doctrine of legislative supremacy and 
with the cabinct’s responsibility to the Diet, and is in 
striking contrast with the old system under which the 
cabinet had the right and power to determine all! mat- 
ters pertaining to its own organization and functions 
simply on the basis of regulations (kansei) dealing with 
the organization of government offices. The cabinet, 
therefore, has had to justify to an often highly critical 
minority in the Diet its requests for new PMO organs 
or for the modification of existing ones. While it is 
true that such controversial matters as the establishment 
of the Defense Agency and the new police organiza- 
tion were voted by a Diet dominated by the Liberal 
Party, nevertheless the responsibility for the measures 
was clearly placed on the Party and its president at the 
time, ex-Prime Minister Yoshida 

The Diet has not been content to exercise its legis- 
lative prerogative merely by enacting the laws establish- 
ing the organs of the PMO. but has also seen to it that 
the laws also limit the exercise of the powers granted 
to the PMO divisions. Though the prime minister can 
directly contro! both the police and the 
lishments in emergency situations he is 
to the Dict for the manner in which he exercises that 
control. Thus, the constitutional provision of legislative 
supremacy will still hold even in emergency situations 

Closely allied to legislative control over the PMO is 
the important fact that control over the national budget 
(and, hence, over the executive 
of Representatives As long as this control is effectively 
wielded by the Dict, it will be difficult for the executive 
to become too powerful 
be exercised only within the Diet itself and will thus 


defense estab- 


still responsible 


rests with the House 


However, these controls can 


remain cffective only as long as the Diet exercises its 
powers responsibly 
Discussion of the lewislative 
ships between the cabinet and the Diet would be un- 
realistic without reference to the all-important political 
relations between the two 
the possibility of clashes between 


executive branches of the 


and budgetary relation- 


Che Constitution anticipated 
the legislative and 
governmen:: and provides 
for the resolution of such clashes. The cabinet must 
resign if a non-confidencs 
confidence motion is defeated: the 


sentatives can be dissolved by the 


passed or if a 
House oi Repre- 


emperor with the 


motion 


advice and approval of the cabinet: general elections 
for members of the House of Represent 
held within forty days after 
the prime minister and a majority of | 
be members of the Dict: and, finally 

ister must be clected by a majority vote in both Houses 
These provisions mean that a prime minister and his 
cabinet can never be sure of themselves in a political 
struggle with the Diet. Even if a cabinet is confident 
enough of its political strength to resort to dissolution 
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atives must he 
f the House ; 


ibinet must 


» dissolutior 


the prime min- 


of the House of Representatives, the prime minister 
must expose himself, a majority of his cabinet and his 
party to the hazards of a new election and the possi- 
bility of a new lineup of party strength in the House 
of Representatives. 

Ultimately the cabinet in the exercise of its execu- 
tive power is thus accountable not only to the Diet, but 
also to the electorate. The Diet can force the cabinet 
to go to the people on critical issues by causing the 
cabinet to bring about its dissolution. Thus, in the final 
analysis, any really critical struggle between the cabinet 
and the Diet will be settled not between these two alone, 
but by the electorate. 

This is a crucial matter in Japanese politics, affect- 
ing the very future of Japanese democracy itself. Cer- 
tainly an essential of any political democracy is a sys- 
tem of free elections based on the participation of a 
wide and responsible electorate. The freedom of elec- 
tions can be determined by two criteria: open com- 
petition among a number of political parties for votes 
and the absence of governmental controls and other 
interferences influencing the outcome of elections. Such 
a system if it is to be democratic requires a wide and 
responsible electorate (including the adult population 
with no restrictions save those involving the usual 
qualifications such as mental competence, age and 
residence) and one which is aware of its duty to vote 
on the basis of individual choice. 

On these points Japan’s three elections since the 
end of the Occupation in 1952 provide grounds for 
reasonable optimism. There have been no serious, re- 
sponsible charges that the Japanese 
interfered with the elections. In view of the heated 


government has 


nature of recent election campaigns and of the debates 
over controversial political issues, such interference, 
even if only suspected, would certainly have become a 
major political issue. 

Perhaps the best demonstration thus far of the de- 
veloping responsibility of the Japanese electorate is 
the resounding defeat of the long-dominant Liberal 
Party in the February 1955 elections. Its loss of almost 
3,700,000 votes (about 28 percent) and of 87 seats won 
in the House of Representatives as compared with the 
1953 elections shows fairly conclusively that many citi- 
zens simply decided that they would not vote for the 
party they had consistently supported since 1946.° This 
suggests that the Liberal Party’s long command of a 


majority and its consequent domination of the House 


5 A useful and comprehensive summary oi the 1955 clection 
results is to be found in the Tokyo Asahi, March 1, 1955. An 
article by the present writer entitled “Japan's Voting: The 
Conservative Majority” (Indie Qwarterly, January-March, 
1954, pp. 40-51) contains a fairly detailed account of the 
strong showing made by the Liberal Party in the 1946, 1947, 
1949, 1952 and 1953 elections. 
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of Representatives and control of the cabinet did not 
result in any serious weakening of the constitutional 
supremacy of the legislature or undue development of 
executive power. 

During the past three years the authority of the 
Prime Minister’s Office has grown considerably, par- 
ticularly in regard to the police power and national 
defense. Yet this growth has been well within the 
limits of Japan's constitutional government and the 
general framework of its democratic system of politics. 
The cabinet under ex-Prime Minister Yoshida was sub- 
jected to relentless criticism, freely expressed, for acts 
apparently designed to expand its powers. Finally, the 
Japanese electorate rejected decisively the Liberal Party 
which was responsible, among many other things, for 
some of the principal moves strengthening the cabinet. 
The struggle between the cabinet and the Diet over 
some aspects of the Prime Minister's Office has arisen 
not only out of the issues themselves and a fear of a 
return to an unhappy and resented past pattern of 
executive domination of the government, but also out 
of the normal political pulling and hauling character- 
istic of any democratic governmental system. 


The Sino-Indonesian Treaty 
On Dual Nationality 


A* IMPORTANT treaty concerning the nationality of 
Chinese residents in Indonesia was signed in Djakarta 
on April 22 by the foreign ministers (Chou En-lai and 
Sunario) of China and Indonesia. Its potential signifi- 
cance extends beyond Indonesia since it has been made 
clear in Chinese press comments (in shortwave broad- 
that the Chinese Communist leaders consider that 
the agreement provides a pattern for settling similar 
questions between China and other Southeast Asian na- 
tions. The announcement of the treaty in the press re- 
lease issued by the Indonesian Delegation to the United 
Nations (New York, April 26) stated that the text of 
the treaty would not be published until after ratifica- 
tion, but on April 25 a shortwave broadcast (in Morse) 
by the New China News Agency from Peking gave the 
full text which is reproduced below (with the omission 
of the conventional preliminary and concluding para- 
Editor. 


Casts ) 


graphs). 


Art. 1. The high contracting parties agree that all per- 
sons who hold simultaneously the nationality of the 
People’s Republic of China and the nationality of the 
Republic of Indonesia shall choose, in accordance with 
their own will, between the nationality of the People’s 
Republic of China and the nationality of the Republic 
of Indonesia. All married women who hold the above- 
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mentioned two nationalities shall also choose, in ac- 
cordance with their own will, between the two national- 
ities. 

Art. 2. All persons who hold the two nationalities men- 
tioned in Art. 1 and who have come of age when the 
present treaty comes into effect, shall choose their na- 
tionality within 2 years of the ing into effect of the 
present treaty. For the purposes of this treaty, persons 
who have come of age are understood to be persons 
who have attained the age of 18 years and married 


: 
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thorities of the Republic of Indonesia that or she 
renounces the nationality of the People’s Republic of 
China, and shall, after such declaration, be considered 
as having chosen voluntarily the nationality of the Re- 
public of Indonesia. 


The above-mentioned appropriate authorities of the 
People’s Republic of China are as follows: In the 
People’s R_public of China, Government organs des- 
ignated by the Government of the People’s Republic 
of China; in the Republic of Indonesia, the Embassy 
of the People’s Republic of China in the Republic of 
Indonesia, the consulates of the People’s Republic of 
China in the Republic of Indonesia, and such tem- 
porary offices established by the above-mentioned Em- 
bassy or consulates as necessary and with the consent 
of the Government of the Republic of Indonesia. 


The above-mentioned appropriate authorities of the 
Republic of Indonesia are as follows: In the Republic of 
Indonesia, Government organs designated by the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of Indonesia; in the People’s 
Republic of China, the Embassy of the Republic of 
Indonesia in the People’s Republic of China, the con- 
sulates of the Republic of Indonesia in the People’s 
Republic of China, if there be an’, and such temporary 
offices established by the above-mentioned Embassy or 
consulates as necessary and with the consent of the 
Government of the People’s Republic of China. 


In order to facilitate the choosing of their nationality 
by persons holding the two nationalities mentioned in 
Art. 1, the high contracting parties agree to adopt a 
convenient methed for the said declaration. The method 
of choosing nationalities as stipulated in this Article 
also applies in principle to those who reside in 
places outside the territories of the People’s Republic 
of China and the Republic of Indonesia and who hold 
the two nationalities mentioned in Art. 1. 

Art. 4. The high contracting ies agree that any 
persons holding the two nati ities mentioned in Art. 
1 shall automatically lose the nationality of the Re- 
public of Indonesia upon choosing, in accordance with 
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the provisions of this treaty, the nationality of the 
P "s Republic of China; and that any persons hold- 
ing the two nationalities mentioned in Art. | shall au- 
tomatically lose the nationality of the People’s Republic 
of China upon choosing, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this treaty, the nationality of the Republic of 
Indonesia. 
Art. 5. The high contracting parties agree that the 
nationality of those persons who hold the two na- 
tionalities mentioned in Art. | and who fail to choose 
their nationality within the period of 2 years prescribed 
in Art. 2 shall be determined in the following manner: 
If their fathers are of Chinese origin, they shall be con- 
sidered as having chosen the nationality of the People’s 
Republic of China; if their fathers are of Indonesian 
origin, they shall be considered as having chosen the 
nationality of the Republic of Indonesia 
The nationality of those of the above-mentioned per- 
sons who fail to choose their nationality within the 
prescribed period and who have no legal relationship 
with their fathers or whose fathers’ nationality is not 
ascertainable, shall be determined in the following man- 
ner: if their mothers are of Chinese origin, they shall 
be considered as having chosen the nationality of the 
People’s Republic of China; if their mothers are of 
jan origin, they shal] be considered as having 
chosen the nationality of the Republic of Indonesia 
Art. 6. All those persons who hold the two nationalities 
mentioned in Art. | and who have not come of age 
when the present treaty comes into effect shall choose 
their nationality within a year of their coming of age 
Pending their coming of age, they shall be considered 
as only holding the nationality chosen by their parents 
or their fathers in accordance with the provisions of 
the present treaty. In case they have no legal relation- 
ship with their fathers or their fathers have died without 
choosing a nationality or their fathers’ nationality is 
unascertainable, those persons shall, pending their com- 
ing of age, be considered as only holding their nationality 
chosen by their mothers in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the present treaty. If they fail to choose their 
nationality within the period prescribed in this Article 
after their coming of age, they shall be considered as 
having chosen voluntarily the nationality held by them 
before they came of age 
Art. 7. All those persons holding the two nationalities 
mentioned in Art. | who, after having chosen the 
nationality of the Republic of Indonesia and lost the 
nationality of the People’s Republic of China, leave the 
Republic of Indonesia and take up permanent residence 
outside its territory shall automatically lose the na- 
tionality of the Republic of Indonesia if they regain, in 
accordance with their own will, the nationality of the 
People’s Republic of China 
All those persons holding the two nationalities men- 
tioned in Art. 1 whe, after having chosen the nationality 
of the People’s Republic of China and lost the nation- 
ality of the Republic of Indonesia, leave the People’s 
Republic of China and take up permanent residence 
outside its territory shall automatically lose the national- 
ity of the People’s Republic of China if they regain, in 
accordance with their own will, the nationality of the 
Republic of Indonesia 


Art. 8. All children born in the Republic of Indonesia, 
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acquire, upon their birth, the nationality of the People’s 
Republic of China if both their parents or only their 
fathers hold the nationality of the People’s Republic of 
China; all children born in the People’s Republic of 
China acquire, upon their birth, the nationality of the 
Republic of Indonesia if both their parents or only the 
fathers hold the Nationality of the Republic of In- 
donesia. 

Art. 9. Any child holding the nationality of the People’s 
Republic of China, if legally adopted by a citizen of 
the Republic of Indonesia before attaining 5 years of 
age, acquires the nationality of the Republic of In- 
donesia and automatically loses the nationality of the 
People’s Republic of China; any child holding the na- 
tionality of the Republic of Indonesia, if legally adopted 
by a citizen of the People’s Republic of China before 
attaining 5 years of age, acquires the nationality of 
the People’s Republic of China and automatically loses 
the nationality of the Republic of Indonesia. 


Art. 10. In the case of a citizen of the People’s Republic 
of China marrying a citizen of the Republic of In- 
donesia, each party retains after marriage his or her 
original nationality. However, if one party applies for 
and acquires the nationality of the other party im ac- 
cordance with his or her own will, he or she shall auto- 
matically lose his or her original nationality upon ac- 
quiring the nationality of the other party. The said ap- 
plications shall be made to the appropriate authorities 
of the country concerned. 


Art. 11. With a view to improving the conditions under 
which citizens of one country reside in the other, each 
high contracting party agrees to encourage its own 
citizens residing in the other country, that is citizens 
of the Republic of Indonesia residing in the People’s 
Republic of China and citizens of the People’s Republic 
of China residing in the Republic of Indonesia, to re- 
spect the laws and social customs of the country in 
which they reside and not to take part in political 
activities of that country. Each high contracting party 
affirms its willingness to protect according to its laws 
the proper rights and interests of the citizens of the 
other party residing in its territory. 


Art. 12. The high contracting parties agree that matters 
relating to the implementation of the present treaty 
which are not provided for in this treaty may be de- 
cided upon through negotiations between the two par- 
ties. 
Art. 13. Should disputes arise between the high con- 
tracting parties over the interpretation or implementa- 
tion of the present treaty, the two parties will settle such 
disputes through negotiations 
Art. 14. The present treaty shall be ratified by the 
high contracting parties in accordance with their re- 
spective constitutional procedures and shal] come into 
effect upon the date of the exchange of ratifications, 
which shall take place in Peking. The present treaty 
shall be valid for 20 years and shall remain in force 
thereafter. If, after the expiration of the period of 20 
years, one party requests its termination, it must so 
notify the other party one year in advance and in written 
form; and the present treaty shall be terminated one 
vear after the tendering of such notification. 

SIGNED AT DJAKARTA, APRIL 22, 1955 
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Vietnam Kaleidoscope 
BY MIRIAM S. FARLEY 


HE RESULTS of the latest political crisis in Southern 

Vietnam appear to have strengthened the existing 
government of the country, headed by Premier Ngo 
Dinh Diem and backed (though apparently with some 
recent wavering) by the United States. The Saigon 
meiodrama of cliques and counterplots has, however, 
brought to the surface a strong if confused tide of na- 
tionalist sentiment, focused at present on the demand 
for election of a National Assembly, reorganization of 
the government, and elimination of French influence, 
symbolized by Bao Dai. These events, whose final 
significance is as yet by no means clear, have further 
complicated the problem of formulating a common 
French-British-American policy toward Vietnam in the 
light of the Geneva agreement, which calls for an elec- 
tion in 1956 to unify the country. 

The political history of Southern Vietnam from the 
Geneva conference to the end of March was described 
by Brian Crozier in the April Far Eastern Survey. 
Thanks in large part to American support, Premier 
Diem managed to overcome two major challenges to 
his authority: one in September 1954 from General 
Nguyen Van Hinh, a French citizen and then army 
Chief of Staff, and another in November from a United 
Front (apparently encouraged by Bao Dai) including 
the Cao Dai and Hoa Hao sects and the gangster-like 
Binh Xuyen. During the winter the Diem government 
made some progress toward dealing with urgent na- 
tional problems, such as resettlement of refugees and 
land reform. But its attempt to merge the various pri- 
vate armies into the National Army led to a deadlock 
between the government and the sects, which accepted 
the principle of merger but wished to retain a large 
measure of independence, while the government's ef- 
forts to attack vice and corruption, including the clos- 
ing of a large gambling house, further antagonized the 
Binh Xuyen, which controlled the police. 

On March 21 the United Front delivered an ulti- 
matum to Premier Diem calling on him to reorganize 
his government on a broad basis of “national unity,” 
later defined, according to one report, as putting overall 
authority in the hands of a council composed of the 
Premier and four opposition representatives. When the 
ultimatum was rejected and negotiations between the 
Premier and opposition groups made no headway, civil 
war seemed imminent. Private and national troops 
moved into strategic positions in and around Saigon 
and minor clashes were precipitated by the Binh Xuyen. 
A truce, arranged by the French Commissioner, Gen- 
eral Paul Ely, was precariously prolonged for three 
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Binh Xuyen; but it was by no means certain that he 
could count on army support. Fearing a general melée, 
both the French and the Americans urged the govern- 
ment to move cautiously and to seek a political rather 
than a military solution of its difficulties. The French 
had never been enthusiastic about Diem, whom they 
accused of rigidity and political ineptitude. The French 
government and General Ely officially supported him, 
but his friends charged that his opponents received 
surreptitious backing from local French sources and 
from Bao Dai. As the tension increased there were re- 
ports that the United States government, which had 
hitherto stood firm in its support of Diem, was moving 
reluctantly toward the conclusion that he was not equal 
to his task. On April 20 General Lawton J. Collins, 
special U.S. Ambassador in Saigon, left for Washington 
to report on the situation. Although General Collins 
seems to have recommended dropping Diem—as the 
French government urged—the American government's 
attitude remained uncertain. It was reported that Col- 
lins was instructed to return to Saigon and work for a 
compromise arrangement, with sect representation in 
the cabinet and creation of a new “high councit” of 
unspecified composition and powers. 


On April 26 Diem took the initiative. He had pre- 
viously, without result, asked Bao Dai to remove the 
chief of police (Lai Van Sang), a lieutenant of Gen- 
erai Le Van Vien, head of the Binh Xuyen, whose 
forces were openly defying the government. Diem now 
removed the police chief on his own responsibility, ap- 
pointed in his place Colonel Nguyen Ngoc Le, an army 
man, and called on members of the police force to give 
their support to the government. Two days later (April 
28) Bao Dai summoned Diem to report to him in 
Cannes, handing over command of the army to the 
Inspector General, Nguyen Van Vy, who had quarreled 
with the Premier a weck carlier. Fighting immediately 
broke out in Saigon, as Binh Xuyen forces fired on the 
palace and the army was ordered to put down the re- 
bellion. When Diem politely but firmly declined to com- 
ply with Bao Dai’s demands, the issue was clearly 
joined. On April 29 Premier Edgar Faure of France 
disowned the Diem government, saying it was “not 
adapted to the task it must assume.” On the same day 
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Washington officials declared that United States 
was still supporting Diem, but expressed some doubt 
about his future; several Der 


ever, backed him strongly 


Senators, how- 


Heavy fighting was now going on in Saigon, with 
the army slowly gaining the upy nd. On Saturday, 
April 30, a Revolutionary mimutte meeting in the 
Premier's palace, repudiated head of the 
state and called on Dier » forn government 
pledged to drive out the Fr ut do the rebellion 
and hold clections for a N 
himself, though friendly to 1 ynomitt refrained 


Premier 
from endorsing its General 
Neuyen Van Vy (who 
gun, Aassot iated hirnself wit volutionary 
proclais | himself | : Bao Dai 


propo 

point of a 
Com- 
mitte’s action 
declared that both the evolut y Committee and 
the Diem government ounced that 
he was taking over contre a ft army d the coun- 
try. His attempted coup | Owe for the army 
remained loyal to Dien enera y fled frorn 
Saigon on Sunday afterno em informed Bao Dai 
ng that he 
was “studying” the demand t x lutionary Com- 
mittee for Bao Dai's r Bao Dai, ap- 


parently before hearing of ' yn. had sent 


that he was in control of 


a much milder and mo: nciliator essage to Diem 

By this time fightin i down after 
claiming several hundred hougl p-up opera- 
tions were in progres nd several 
urmy leaders told B 1 recognize 
no change of government tioned by 
the will of the peopl i une the ef of State 
that an attempt by hin lismiss the Premier would 


not succeed 


On May 5 two h 


met in Saigon. One 


CONGTESSES 
People’s Na 
tional Revolutionary Cor rlier had re- 
pudiated Bao Dai) and +,000 dele- 
gates representing {9 pe parties and | revolu- 
tionary committees’ I) 
have been variegated ' id 
Dai and Hoa Hao to a few « ! ists and al- 

This cor 


for the climination of nd t colonialism 


leged leftists tions calling 
unity of all nationalist sition tc Com- 
munism. It expressed Diem and 
asked him to form a ‘ ! rovernment with the 
National 


Assembly to set up a vii i the! nore sober 


mission of restoring order 


congress, called by th 1) repre- 
sentatives of local and members 
Premiet 


Assembly 


called on Bao Dai to } 
Diem pending electior 
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which would determine the future form of government 

Meanwhile Diem was trying to get an expression of 
United States views on the question of Bao Dai; evi- 
dently he did not want to demand deposition of the 
Chief of State unless assured of American backing. On 
May 2 he conferred with General Collins, who had j-ast 
returned to Saigon, but events had now outrun the lat- 
ter’s instructions. Washington officials hesitated to com- 
mit themselves in the rapidly changing situation; more- 
over, France supported Bao Dai and Britain was in- 
clined to do the same. Pressed by newspapermen, Wash- 
ington spokesmen declined to disclaim Bao Dai, and 
General Collins was reported to be urging a consti- 
tutional monarchy. At length, on May 7, the State 
Department announced that the United States was 
‘continuing to support the legal government of Ngo 
Dinh Diem,” and that it was up to the Vietnamese to 
decide their ultimate form of government “by whatever 
constituent process they freely choose oe seemed 
to mean that the United States would not oppose the 
removal of Bao Dai if this seemed to be the will of the 


people expressed in an orderly manne 


On May 7 the French, British and American for- 
eign ministers, in Paris for a NATO conference, held 
the first of several meetings on the situation in Viet- 
nam. The French were reported to favor a plan which 
would retain both Diem and Bao Dai, who would 
share power with a Council of Notables and a Council 
of State. On May 8 Diem, in a radio address, rejected 
this plan, made plain his opposition to Bao Dai without 


calling for his immediate remova!, and appealed for 


public support in his fight against “corrupt and feudal” 
insurgents and “reactionary forces.” He then reorganized 
his cabinet, apparently in an effort to strengthen it 
from the point of view of technical competence, and, 
in a display of inde pendence, asked France either to 
ove her troops to the northern border or to withdraw 


them from the country 


In the three-power talks in Paris, the American po- 
ition appeared to be that Diem should be supported 
for the present at any rate and that, if Vietnames 
opinion clearly favored the elimination of Bao Dai, no 
objection should be raised by the great powers. Al- 
though it was announced that France had substantially 
accepted this view, she did so with evident reluctance 
Other Franco-American differences over Indochina, 
e.g. as regards dealings with Northern Vietnam, re- 
mained unsettled. In Southern Vietnam, as of May 18, 
Diem’s stock had risen but his difficulties were by no 
means over. The Binh Xuyen had been pushed back 
but not wiped out, the position of the sects was un- 
certain, Communist propaganda was rife, and the 


political situation was still unstable 
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NATIONALISM IN JAPAN. By Delmer M. Brown. Berkeley: 
University of California Press. 1955. 336 pp. $5.00. 


This is a very timely and valuable study. Not only does 
Professor Brown's volume facilitate understanding of the 
historical growth and shifting character of Japanese national- 
ism but it also provides a suggestive method for the analysis 
of nationalist forces in other Asian nations. The book has a 
most refreshing quality. Professor Brown, while soberly aware 
of the touchiness of his subject matter, is neither awed by the 
sanctity of credoes nor disrespectful of cherished illusions. 
Before his skilfully marshalled evidence and deft analysis, 
conventional but unsound beliefs crumble. Basic problems of 
Japanese history, as they affect the development of Japanese 
nationalism, are re-examined and, though Professor Brown 
makes no attempt to furnish definitive answers, he indirectly 
compels those who think they have them, to check their con- 
clusions anew 

Modern nationalism in Japan is seen by the author as the 
but certainly not the completion, of a long historical 
process, in which the necessary and sufficient conditions for 
its existence and expression were gradually created. Only 
sinc. the late nineteenth century, however, have the requisite 
cond tions been present. Since its inception modern Japanese 
naticnalism may, according to Professor Brown, be viewed as 
undergoing periodic but significant change in motiva- 
tion and manifestation as the result of the interaction of in- 
ternal tensions and achievements and of international pres- 
accomplishments. 

The author designates the postwar era as the fifth in a 
series of nationalist phases in modern Japan. Both the singu- 
lar adjustment of the Japanese during the Occupation and 
the striving for readjustment since the Peace Treaty may, 
Professor Brown suggests, be interpreted as varying but similar 
expressions of an underlying nationalist spirit and fervor which 
were not wholly blotted out at the time of surrender. The 
of Japanese political parties in the future, he be- 
lieves, will depend greatly upon their skill in coping with 
nationalist pressures emanating from both domestic and inter- 
national sources 

The book is the product of deep thought and careful re- 
search and, though marred by many typographical errors, 
clearly merits a firm place among the outstanding postwar 
American studies on Japan. 
Brooklyn College 
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successes 


HYMAN KUBLIN 


THE GUARDIANS. By Philip Woodruff. New York: St 
Martin's Press. 1954. 385 pp. $5.00. 


Seen in retrospect there is perhaps no feature of the modern 
world which is more extraordinary than the stark fact that 
little Britain for so long ruled vast India. In his successor 
volume to The Founders Philip Woodruff has carried on his 
story of “the men who ruled India” from the time of the 
Mutiny to the end of British control in India. Drawn from 
documents and memoirs, from conversations, letters, and ca- 
sual verses, this is a book, as its author states, “about men, 
not about systems or philosophies,” but the systems and phi- 
losophies shine through at many points. It contains much 
thoughtful and thought-provoking material for those whose 
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those British (and even Ind 

he leaves no doubt that 
Officer, the man who did the 
guiding the destinies of the 
rarely moves at the level of the 


doubt as to the scorn and distaste with which the latt- 
the people in the remote and cloistered secretari. 
good district official detested hearing from his supe... , 
speaking of the later phases of British rule, when Indians ‘veer- 


was less than that between the officer who had spent his life 
in a district and the one who had served even briefly with 
the Government of India As he sees it, the heart of the British 
system was a radical decentralization of responsibility, a great 
readiness to trust the man on the spot. The men who ruled 
India were the handful, dispersed over a subcontinent, who 
had the daily task year in and year out of dealing face to 
face with their Indian wards. Reflecting the typical outlook 
of the British colonial administrator, Mr. Woodruff concen- 
trates almost wholly on the countryside and the simple vil- 
lagers; of the cities and of the newly rising intellectual, pro- 
fessional, and business elites he has relatively little to say. 

His concern is with the Guardians, and in dealing with the 
period following the first World War he states squarely the 
dilemma which confronted them. The Platonic conception 
was of rigid castes: “the gold in a man's soul was there for 
life and it was inheritable.” From this derives the moral that 
the Guardians should for all time remain superior, but, as he 
points out, the dominant British conception, at least in 
theory, was that India should be trained to take over its own 
governance. Here there developed a basic contradiction since 
the British practice, following the Platonic theme, was far 
more of devoted paternalistic rule than of training for self- 
government. A system of alien domination which worked to a 
surprising degree in the nineteenth century proved growingly 
and disastrously inadequate in the twentieth when a profound 
distrust had eaten into its foundations. And yet India remains 
within the Commonwealth, successfully operates a complex 
parliamentary democracy clearly derived from the British 
model, and the tradition of the Civilians, in whose praise 
Mr. Woodruff writes, is perpetuated as one of the strongest 
bulwarks of Indian independence. 


Harvard University RUPERT EMERSON 


MY SEVERAL WORLDS. By Pearl Buck. New York: John 
Day. 407 pp. $5.00. 


The Good Earth, published nearly a quarter of a century 
ago, revealed its author as a sensitive and imaginative woman, 
whose insight and compassion enabled her to understand both 
the peoples of Asia and the United States. Since then Pearl 
Buck has published nearly forty books. In her latest, giving 
the story of her life, we are enabled to see, with still greater 
clarity, the Asian peoples and the woman who has devoted 
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so much of her life to her chosen task of interpreting them 
to the West. Yet hers is still a voice crying in the wilderness 
There are no peoples innately more friendly and pacific than 
those of China and the United States and it is the paradox of 
the 20th century that nowhere is the grim spectre of war more 
threatening than between these two peoples 

Those who are discontented with this state of unnecessary 
tension cannot do better than to read My Several Worlds. 
It is not merely the people of China, but those of Japan, of 
Siam, of Indo-China, of India and Indonesia that Pearl Buck 
has visited and sympathetically depicted. She brings the dif- 
ferences among the various peoples of Asia sharply into focus 
Of the Japanese and Chinese she says that they are as nearly 
opposite in their national characteristics as it is possible for 
human beings to be, with more differences between them 
than there are between any two peoples in the white race 
It was these differences that made Japan's occupation of 
Manchuria and parts of China such a failure from a human 
standpoint, even when the Japanese went furthest to develop 
the resources and improve the administration. Again, Mrs 
Buck points out that China and India are as unlike as two 
countries can be, in spite of the fact that both peoples are 
peace-loving and share a universal attitude toward mankind. 

The “several worlds” of this book give us the picture of 
Mrs. Buck's life as a child and young woman in China, of 
her work as a teacher among the Chinese, as an author, as a 
mature woman, building a new life for herself among her 
Pennsylvania neighbors. Perhaps the most moving part of the 
book is her account of the outcome of the pain she suffered 
from the fact that her only child was born feeble-mounded. This 
led to her adoption of five other children, and to the es- 
tablishment of “Welcome House,” a receiving home for chil- 
dren of mixed and alien races, difficult to place in American 
homes. Mrs. Buck makes it plain that she has found a hap 
piness greater than her success as an author in her oppor- 
tunities to study and know the life of the Chinese peasants, 
in her life with her six children, in this work of adoption, 
and in the neighborliness of the Pennsylvania farm families, 
amongst whom she has cast her lot 


Spokane, Washington BENJAMIN H. KIZER 


POLICIES IN CHINA, 1917-1924. By Allen §S 
Columbia University Press. 1954. 350 


SOVIE! 
Whiting. New York 
pp. $5.50 


The role of the Soviet Union and of the various agencies 
of Communism—the Soviet Foreign Office, the Comintern, 
and the Profintern—in China and in the development of 
Chinese Communism has been an obscure and controversial 
topic since the advent of the Bolsheviks to power. It will 
doubtless continue to be so, but Mr. Whitine’s excellent 
study is a valuable contribution to the understanding of the 
years 1917-1924 when both the Sovict Union and China were 
desperately trying to find themselves in two of the major 
revolutionary upheavals of modern times 
Whiting has presented a much 
clearer picture of what went on in the minds of the Kremlin 


and of its not always cooperating agencies than he has of 


Interestingly cnough, Mr 


China in which his interest is obviously secondary and about 
which his knowledge is sometimes blurred. From the record 
it is apparent that Narkomindel, Comintern and Profintern all 
pursued their own policies and were seldom in agreement 
Perhaps the undignified retreat of Borodin and his cohorts 
in 1927 was inevitable in any event, but the mistakes of 
Moscow had hardly made his job anv casicr. Marxist theorists 


came late to the problem of Asia, and then largely through 
the stimulus of fading hopes in Europe. Even Lenin, who 
certainly had a more profound understanding than any of his 
colleagues, turned to Asia when he was preoccupied with 
more immediate problems and was already dying. Russian 
ignorance of basic facts about Asia and dogmatic Communist 
insistence on the primacy of an industrial proletariat suggest 
that perhaps Stalin may not have been quite as devious as he 
is today given credit for in his contemptuous remarks in 1945 
about China. Moscow may well have been just as surprised as 
was Washington by what had happened by 1949, and we would 
do well to remember that Peking is hardly likely to forget who 
was right and who was wrong. And, finally, as Mr. Whiting 
so clearly points out, the Moscow ratio of idealism to Rus- 
sian national interest in its statements and actions varied 
rather slavishly with Kremlin estimates of its own fluctuating 
power position. This, too, Peking is unlikely to overlook. 


Yale University JOHN F. MELBY 





NIHON SHIHONSHUGI NO KEIEISHITEKI KEN- 
KYU (The Rise of Japanese Capitalism). By Takao 
l'suchiya. In Japanese. Issued under the auspices of 
the Japan Institute of Pacific Relations. Tokyo: 
Misuzu Publishing Co. 1954. 197 pp. 300 yen. 


A new study of the development of the Japanese 
business class during the Tokugawa and Meiji Eras. 
In Part I, the author deals with the Tokugawa Era 
giving descriptions of families and individuals, such as 
the Mitsui family, as examples of the early merchant 
class. Much material that has become available for the 
first time is used. Part II, the Meiji Era, gives descrip- 
tions of leaders in the capitalist movement, their gradual 
influence on politics, and an analysis of the class origins 
f the business class and their fields of industry. The 
author is Professor of Economic History at Tokyo 
University and author of An Economic History of Japan. 
The book, which is the outcome of a project in the IPR 
international research program, is being translated into 
English and will later be distributed by the IPR Pub- 
lications Office, New York 
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